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Abraham  Lincoln's 
Contemporaries 


Walt  Whitman 


Excerpts  from  newspapers  and  other 

sources 


From  the  files  of  the 
Lincoln  Financial  Foundation  Collection 
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The  piatt  County  Republican 
Monticello,  Illinois 
February  9,  1911 


This   If   Walt  Whitman's  famous 
poem  on  "he  death  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln.   It  is  the 


only  rhymed 
poem  in  the 
complete 
works  of  the 
great  Ameri- 
can poet,  phi- 
losopher and 
seer,  and  it  is 
only  partly  in 
rhyme.  Dur- 
ing much  of 
the  war  Whit- 
'VHITMAN.  man  was  in 
Washington, 
ministering  to  the  wants  of  sick 
and  wounded  soldiers  in  hospitals. 
Lincoln  saw  him  one  day  and  re- 
marked, not  knowing  him  at  the 
time,  "He  looks  like  one  of  Plu- 
tarch's men." 


WALT 


0    CAPTAIN!       My    Captain!       Our 
fearful  trip  is  done; 
The  ship  has  weather'd  every  rack, 
the  prize  we  sought  is  won; 
The  port  is  near,  tho  bells  I   hear,  the 

people  all  exulting, 
While  follow  eyes  the  steady  keel,  the 
vessel  grim  and  daring. 

But  heart!    heart!    heart! 
O  the  bleeding  drops  of  red, 
Where  on  the  deck  my  Captain  lies, 
Fallen  cold  and  dead! 


0 


CAPTAIN!     My    Captain!    Rise  up 


Rise  up — for  you  the  flag  is  flung 
— for  you  the  bugle  trills; 
Far  you  bouquets  and  ribbcn'd  wreaths 
— for  you  the  shores  a-crowding; 
For  you  they  call,  the  swaying  mass, 
their  eager  faces  turning. 

Here,  Captain!     Dear  father! 

This  arm  beneath  your  head; 
It  is  some  dream  that  on  the  deck 

You've  fallen  cold  and  dead. 

MY    Captain    does    not    answer,   his 
lips  are  pale  and  still; 
My  father  does  not  feel  my  arm, 
he  has  no  pulse  nor  will; 
The   ship   is   anchor'd   safe   and   sound, 

its  voyage  closed  and  done, 
From  fearful  trip  the  victor  ship  comes 
in  with  object  won. 

Exult,  O  shores,  and  ping,  O  bells! 

But  I,  with  mournful  tread, 
Walk  the  deck  my  Captain  lies 

Fallen  cold  and  dead. 


T 


W.  A.  Carr  Has  Original  Whit- 
man Paper  Among  Documents 
on  Emancipator 


"Abraham  Lincoln" 

A  Nation  on  its  way  betrayed, 
Put  in  the  slayer's  toils, 
By  him  on  this  day  born, 
The  Nation  guided,  saved. 

Today  from  every  heart 

To  memory  of  him — to  birth  of  him 

By  him  on  this  date  born 

A  Nation  guided,  saved. 

—Walt  Whitman,  1892. 


LAST  TRIBUTE  OF  POET  TO  LINCOLN 


William  A.  Carr,  veteran  Philadel- 
phia lawyer,  read  the  lines  slowly 
and  with  a  proud  fondness  replaced 
the  scrap  of  paper  in  its  labeled 
folder.  This  poem,  the  last  manu- 
script of  Walt  Whitman,  author  of 
the  famous  "O  Captain!  My  Cap- 
tain!" is  dedicated  to  Lincoln,  whose 
121st  birthday  anniversary  is  being 
commemorated  today.  It  is  entitled 
"Abraham  Lincoln,  Born  February 
12,  1809,"  and  is  one  of  the  most 
highly  prized  treasures  in  Mr.  Carr's 
collection  of  Lincolniana. 

For  thirty  years  Mr.  Can-  has  been 
gathering  treasures  of  the  Great 
Emancipator,  andjie  now  has  more 
than  2000  items  which  include  110 
photographs,  dozens  of  letters,  law 
documents,  coins,  books  and  records 

•'My  interest  in  Lincoln  began 
quite  by  accident  when  I  was  a  young 
man,"  Mr.  Carr  explained  today, 
"and  it  was  a  most  fortunate  acci- 
dent. Through  the  years,  while 
searching  for  unknown  data  con- 
cerning this  hero,  I,  have  found  not 
only  priceless  historical  works,  but 
inspiration  and  advice — and  a  subtle 
friendship." 

Impressed  by  Photo 

The  lawyer,  while  looking  through 
a  photograph  album  in  his  home  one 
day,  he  relates,  came  upon  a  photo- 
graph of  Lincoln,  which  he  had  never 
before  seen. 

"And  I  was  immediately  struck 
with  the  thought  that  Lincoln  was 
not  a  homely  man,"  Mr.  Carr  said. 
"He  was  really  fine  looking,  and  I 
was  fascinated  with  the  face.  I 
began  to  saidy  all  his  photographs, 
and  pretty  soon  I  found  myself  be- 
coming avid  about  anything  pertain- 
ing to  the  man. 

"I  observed  with  the  keenest  in- 
terest the  difference  in  the  photo- 
graphs I  was  able  to  acquire.  He 
never  had  a  picture  taken  until  he 
was  38,  but  after  that,  of  course,  he 
had  scores  because  of  his  promi- 
nence. 

"I  noticed,  through  these  photo- 
graphs, how  his  face  became  more 
set  with  the  passing  of  years  and 
the  acquisition  of  responsibility  and 
experience.  I  learned  to  watch  for 
new   lines   in   older  photographs.     I 
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Above  is  a  reproduction  of  Walt  Whitman's  last  manuscript,  written 
in  honor  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  whose  birthday  we  commemorate 
today.  This  treasure  is  one  of  the  2000  Lincoln  items  owned  by 
William  A.  Carr,  Philadelphia  lawyer  (inset).  The  photograph  of 
Lincoln,  also  belonging  to  Mr.  Carr,  is  copy  of  the  last  one  taken 
of  the  President 
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think  the  most  remarkable  picture 
is  last,  which  was  taken  just  be- 
fore his  death,  and  which  shows 
clearly  the  havoc  played  on  his 
countenance  by  the  worries  of  the 
capital." 

Has  Many  Biographies 

On  Mr.  Carr's  desk  were  stacks  of 
books  —  all  biographies  of  Lincoln. 
He  confessed  that  he  has  twelve 
books  on  the  single  subject  of  Lin- 
coln's Gettysburg  address.  He  also 
has  another  favorite  bit,  the  original 
manuscript  of  Walt  Whitman's  essay 
on  Lincoln. 

"And  here  is  something  the  like 
of  which  I  don't  think  has  ever  be- 
fore been  discovered  in  Lincolniana," 
Mr.  Carr  said,  producing  a  framed 
piece  of  printing.  "It  is  a  page 
taken  from  a  book  kept  by  Admiral 
Lardner,  of  Philadelphia,  during  the 
Civil  War. 

"It  reproduces  the  record  sent  by 
Lincoln  of  the  death  of  Martin  Van 
Buren.  You  will  see  that  it  is  written 
In  the  usual  elegantly  simple  lan- 
guage of  the  man."  Mr.  Carr  read  a 
few  lines: 

"This  event  will  occasion  mourning 
in  the  Nation  for  the  loss  of  a  citizen 
and  a  public  servant  whose  memory 
will  be  gratefully  cherished.  Although 
it  has  occurred  at  a  time  when  his 
country  is  afflicted  with  division  and 
civil  war,  the  grief  of  his  patriotic 
fi-iends  will  measurably  be  assuaged 
by  the  consciousness  that,  while  suf 
fering  with  disease  and  seeing  his  end 
approaching,  his  prayers  were  for  the 
restoration  of  the  authority  of  the 
Government  of  which  he  had  been 
the  head  and  for  peace  and  good  will 
among  his  fellow  citizens." 

Words  Live  On 

"This  sounds  very  much  like  the 
famous  Bixby  letter,"  Mr.  Carr 
pointed  out,  reciting  the  words  from 
memory. 

"I  have  found  many  things  to  help 
my  problems  in  the  life  and  works  of 
this  man,'.'  Mr.  Carr  continued.  "I 
have  studied  his  cases — and  copied 
them — and  I  have  studied  with  care 
his  concise  style  of  expression. 

''We  all  know  that  Lincoln,  who  has 
been  dead  for  sixty-five  years,  is  still 
a  world  power.  Lloyd  George  quoted 
him  during  the  World  War,  and 
philosophers  and  statesmen  are  now 
observing  that  he  touched  on  many 
things  in  his  life  applicable  to  present 
times." 

And  Mr.  Carr  leaned  back  in  his 
chair  and  told  a  dozen  new  or  at  least 
unusual  stories,  Of  Lincoln  which  he 
has  gleaned  in  his  research. 


•  One  evening  [at  his  Springfield  law 
office]  Lincoln  took  the  book  ["Leaves 
oj  Grass"']  home  with  him,  and  when 
he  returned  it  next  morning  he  re- 
marked that  he  "had  barely  saved  it 
from  being  purified  by  fire  by  the 
women."  (Probably  Whittier's  copy 
was  not  the  only  one  that  did  perish 
in  that  fashion.)  At  Lincoln's  request 
the  book  was  left  on  a  table  in  the 
office,  and  we  are  told  that  he  fre- 
quently picked  it  up  and  read  aloud 
from  it. 
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WALT  WHITMAN  VISITS  ST.  LOUIS,  1879 

BY  ROBERT  R.  HUBACH1 

On  his  return  by  steamboat  to  the  East  from  New  Orleans 
in  May  1848  when  he  was  only  29  years  old,  Walt  Whitman 
spent  several  hours  rambling  about  St.  Louis  before  branching 
from  the  Mississippi  river  and  changing  steamers  for  his  trip 
up  the  Illinois  river  to  Chicago.2  He  was  in  St.  Louis  for  a 
much  longer  period  of  time,  however,  in  1879.  At  the  invita- 
tion of  Colonel  John  W.  Forney,  Philadelphia  publisher,  and 
the  Old  Settlers  of  Kansas  committee,  he  made  a  later  trip 
to  the  West  to  be  a  guest  of  honor  and  to  read  his  poetry  at  the 
Kansas  celebration,  to  see  the  Great  Plains  and  Rocky  moun- 
tains, and  to  visit  one  of  his  brothers,  Thomas  Jefferson 
Whitman,  water  commissioner  of  St.  Louis,  and  his  family. 
Whitman  stopped  at  St.  Louis  only  briefly  on  his  journey  to 
Kansas  and  Colorado,  but  spent  approximately  three  months 
with  his  brother  when  he  came  back  to  the  Missouri  city. 

The  party,  en  route  to  the  Kansas  quarter-centennial 
celebration,  left  West  Philadelphia  by  what  is  now  the  Pennsyl- 
vania railroad  on  the  evening  of  September  10,  1879.  Whit- 
man's prose  journal,  Specimen  Days,  contains  ample  comments 
on  the  trip.3  The  poet  had  never  taken  a  long  train  journey 
before  so  he  was  vividly  impressed  by  the  great  size  and  speed 
of  the  locomotive  and  cars  and  by  the  vast  distances  he 
traversed. 

"Left  West  Philadelphia  after  9  o'clock  one  night,  middle 
of  September,  in  a  comfortable  sleeper,"  he  noted  and  listed  the 
cities  and  states  he  passed  through:     Harrisburg  and  Pitts- 


'bobert  r.  hubach,  a  native  of  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  received  an  A.B. 
degree  from  the  University  of  Kansas  City  in  1938  and  an  M.A.  degree  from 
Colorado  university  in  1939.  After  teaching  at  Indiana  university,  he  became 
an  assistant  instructor  in  English  at  Illinois  university.  This  article  is  taken 
from  his  doctoral  dissertation,  Walt  Whitman  and  The  West. 

2Whitman,  Walt,  Complete  Writings  of  Walt  Whitman,  edited  by  Richard 
M.  Bucke,  Thomas  B.  Harned,  and  Horace  L.  Trauble,  "Prose,"  Vol.  Ill,  p. 
212;  Binns,  Henry  Bryan,  A  Life  of  Walt  Whitman,  pp.  53-54;  Holloway,  Emory, 
Whitman,  An  Interpretation  in  Narrative,  p.  75. 

'Whitman,  Complete  Writings  of  Walt  Whitman,  "Prose,"  Vol.  I,  pp.  252- 
284. 
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burgh,  Pennsylvania — the  West  Virginia  Panhandle — Colum- 
bus, Ohio — Indianapolis,  Indiana:  then  Illinois  and  on  to  St. 
Louis,  which  he  reached  on  September  12. 

What  a  fierce  weird  pleasure  to  lie  in  my  berth  at  night  in  the  luxur- 
ious palace-car,  drawn  by  the  mighty  Baldwin — embodying  and  filling 
me,  too,  full  of  the  swiftest  motion,  and  most  resistless  strength! 

he  wrote,  as  he  felt  the  power  and  mystery  of  traveling  by  rail 
at  night.  The  train  was  to  have  made  the  run  from  Phila- 
delphia to  St.  Louis  in  thirty-six  hours,  but  a  collision  at 
Urbana,  Ohio  made  it  three  hours  late  and  injured  several 
people.4 

Although  Whitman  and  the  Forney  party  spent  only  a 
day  in  St.  Louis  at  this  time,  they  took  rooms  at  the  Planters' 
House,  according  to  the  St.  Louis  Republican,  and  made  ex- 
tensive sightseeing  tours  of  the  city  immediately  after  their 
breakfasts.  In  a  separate  paragraph  entitled  "Walt  Whit- 
man," the  same  newspaper  minutely  described  the  poet's  ap- 
pearance and  noted  that  he  was  highly  pleased  with  St.  Louis. s 

When  Whitman  first  arrived  in  the  city  and  before  his  two 
nieces  and  other  young  ladies  coaxed  him  to  a  carriage  drive, 
a  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  reporter  interviewed  him,  comment- 
ing on  his  unusual  appearance  and  asking  about  his  purposes 
in  visiting  the  West  and  about  his  present  literary  activities.6 
The  poet  and  the  Forney  party  left  by  rail  the  next  day  for  the 
West,  stopping  at  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  at  Lawrence, 
Topeka,  Atchison,  Wallace,  and  Sterling,  Kansas,  and  at 
Denver,  Colorado  before  returning  to  St.  Louis  almost  two 
weeks  later.7 

Fully  impressed  by  the  vastness  of  the  prairies  and  the 
majesty  of  the  mountains,  Whitman  reached  St.  Louis  again 


iIbid.,  pp.  252-253;  Missouri  Republican  (St.  Louis),  September  13,  1879; 
Hubach,  Robert  R.,  "Three  Uncollected  St.  Louis  Interviews  of  Walt  Whitman" 
in  American  Literature,  Vol.  XIV  (May  1942),  pp.  141-142.  This  article  re- 
prints important  conversations   between  the  poet  and   newspaper  reporters. 

5 Missouri  Republican,  September  13,  1879. 

*St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat,  September  13,  1879. 

7Hubach,  Robert  R.,  "Walt  Whitman  in  Kansas"  in  Kansas  Historical 
Quarterly,  Vol.  X  (May  1941),  pp.  150-154;  Gleed,  Charles  S.  (ed.),  The  Kansas 
Memorial,  A  Report  of  the  Old  Settlers  Meeting  ....  Bismarck  Grove,  Kansas, 
September  15th  and  16th,  1879. 
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probably  during  the  early  part  of  October  and  took  up  his 
abode  at  the  home  of  his  brother  at  2316  Pine  street.  Finan- 
cial difficulties  were  the  principal  reasons  for  his  extended 
presence  in  the  city  at  this  time.  It  was  fortunate  that,  while 
Whitman  was  in  St.  Louis,  James  T.  Fields  wrote  a  letter  to 
John  Burroughs,  close  friend  of  Walt,  enclosing  a  check  for 
$100  to  be  given  to  the  poet.8 

Thomas  Jefferson  was  one  of  Whitman's  favorite  brothers ; 
it  was  he  who  had  accompanied  the  writer  on  his  journey  to 
New  Orleans  in  1848.  His  wife,  Mattie,  who  died  in  1873, 
was  Whitman's  favorite  sister-in-law.9  So,  aside  from  the 
many  attractions  of  the  city  itself,  the  necessarily  prolonged 
stay  in  St.  Louis  was  not  unpleasant. 

Whitman,  indeed,  considered  St.  Louis  one  of  America's 
outstanding  cities.  In  Speciman  Days  in  a  memorandum  dated 
"Oct.,  Nov.,  and  Dec,  79,"  he  pointed  out  its  wealth  and 
riches,  its  excellent  location,  cosmopolitan  character,  bustling 
business  district,  breweries,  and  slaughter  houses.10  In  another 
section  of  his  complete  writings  he  noted  its  glass  factories 
and  smelters.11  For  a  poet  he  was  easily  impressed  by  materi- 
alistic wealth  and,  like  most  romanticists,  often  overlooked  the 
less  agreeable  aspects  of  things.12 

When  a  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  newsman  interviewed 
him  at  his  brother's  house  in  October,  it  was  not  surprising, 
then,  that  Whitman  said  America's  first  concern  was 
materialistic  prosperity.  He  elaborated  by  commenting  on  our 
country's  artistic  and  literary  needs  and  continued  by  dis- 
cussing the  future  of  American  literature,  as  well  as  its  present 
reliance  on  old  world  models.  He  adversely  criticized  the  work 
of  Whittier,  Howells,  Harte,  and  others,  but  found  praise  for 
Emerson  and  the  Englishman  Tennyson.  In  this  interview, 
the  most  important  one  made  at  St.  Louis,  he  explained  much 


8Barrus,  Clara,  Whitman  and  Burroughs,  Comrades,  pp.  188-190. 

'Traubel,  Horace  L.,  Bucke,  Richard  M.,  and  Harned,  Thomas  B.,  In  Re 
Walt  Whitman,  pp.  73-92. 

"Whitman,  Complete  Writings  of  Walt  Whitman,  "Prose,"  Vol.  I,  pp.  281- 
282;  Bazalgette,  Leon,  Walt  Whitman — The  Man  and  His  Work,  p.  268. 

"Whitman,  Complete  Writings  of  Walt  Whitman,  "Prose,"  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  168- 
170. 

^Arvin,  Newton,  Whitman,  however,  seems  to  overemphasize  Whitman's 
economic  misconceptions. 
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of  his  theory  of  poetry — his  purpose  was  to  present  America 
and  his  entire  personality  in  his  verse.  He  expressed  faith  in 
our  nation's  great  future  and  closed  by  stating  that  America's 
strength  lay  in  the  bulk  of  her  people,  not  in  a  gentry,  and  that 
Lincoln  was  our  greatest  specimen  personality.13 

Always  he  had  faith  in  the  West;  Lincoln  himself,  whom 
he  so  greatly  admired,  was  a  western  man  and  St.  Louis  was 
a  western  city.  Although  born  on  Long  Island,  Whitman 
considered  himself  primarily  a  Westerner.  In  the  same  Post- 
Dispatch  interview,  he  fervently  exclaimed  that  his  own  poetry, 
more  than  he  realized,  was  essentially  western : 

I  have  come  now  a  couple  of  thousand  miles,  and  the  greatest  thing 
to  me  in  this  Western  country  is  the  realization  of  my  "Leaves  of  Grass." 
It  tickles  me  hugely  to  find  how  thoroughly  it  and  I  have  been  in  rapport. 
How  my  poems  have  defined  them.  I  had  made  Western  people  talk 
to  me,  but  I  never  knew  how  thoroughly  a  Western  man  I  was  till  now. 

His  poetry,  it  is  true,  was  new,  original,  expansive,  and  un- 
polished, like  the  West  he  visited  in  1879. 

Many  features  of  St.  Louis  interested  Whitman,  but  what 
made  the  deepest  impression  was  the  Mississippi  river,  which, 
to  him,  as  he  wrote  in  Specimen  Days,  was  earth's  most  im- 
portant stream  and  welded  the  entire  United  States  together. 
Every  night,  he  wrote  in  a  jotting  on  October  29,  30,  and  31, 
again  in  Specimen  Days,  he  haunted  the  great  river  and  the 
Eads  bridge,  which  he  admired  as  one  of  the  architectural 
marvels  of  its  day,14  and  watched  the  moonlight  on  the  waters. 
Nights  on  the  Mississippi! 

I  hear  the  slight  ripples,  the  air  is  fresh  and  cool,  and  the  view  up  or 
down,  wonderfully  clear,  in  the  moonlight.  I  am  out  pretty  late:  it  is  so 
fascinating,  dreamy.  The  cool  night  air,  all  the  influences,  the  silence, 
with  those  far-off  eternal  stars,  do  me  good.15 


13St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  October  17,  1879. 

l4Barrus,  Whitman  and  Burroughs,  Comrades,  p.  190;  Whitman,  Complete 
Writings  of  Walt  Whitman,  "Prose,"  Vol.  V,  p.  165. 

"Whitman,  Complete  Writings  of  Walt  Whitman,  "Prose,"  Vol.  I,  p.  283; 
Binns,  A  Life  of  Walt  Whitman,  p.  273. 
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And  possibly  he  thought  of  how  much  water  had  flowed  past 
St.  Louis  and  of  how  much  time  had  elapsed  since  his  first 
western  trip  thirty-one  years  ago.16 

In  the  same  paragraph  and  in  a  letter  written  on  Novem- 
ber 5  to  Peter  Doyle,  a  railroad  man  and  one  of  his  best  friends, 
he  remarked  that  he  had  not  been  well  in  St.  Louis.  Indeed 
in  the  Post-Dispatch  interview  previously  summarized,  men- 
tion was  made  of  his  recuperating  from  illness.  Ever  since  he 
had  been  hauled  into  the  city  after  an  attack  of  sickness,  he 
wrote  to  Pete,  he  had  been  somewhat  under  the  weather,  partly 
because  the  air  of  the  locale  did  not  agree  with  him.17 

He  wrote  to  Burroughs  on  November  23  that  he  would 
probably  be  in  St.  Louis  for  only  about  ten  days  longer  but 
that  he  was  very  comfortably  situated.  In  the  same  letter 
he  spoke  of  a  post  card  he  had  just  received  from  Mrs.  Gil- 
christ, the  English  woman  who  was  so  interested  that  she 
came  to  America  to  see  him.  He  also  mentioned  a  map 
tracing  his  western  travels  which  he  had  sent  to  Burroughs.18 

It  is  not  difficult  to  picture  the  white-haired,  bearded, 
prematurely-old  gentleman  walking  slowly,  cane  in  hand, 
down  the  populous  St.  Louis  streets  of  the  late  1870s.  From 
early  youth  Whitman  had  loved  people  and  had  enjoyed 
associating  with  them.  Most  men  and  women,  in  turn, 
responded  in  a  friendly  manner  to  his  appealing  personality. 
Small  wonder  that  he  enjoyed  Third,  Fourth,  and  Fifth 
streets,  which  now,  however,  have  lost  their  former  significance. 

Fourth,  Fifth  and  Third  Streets  are  store  streets,  showy,  modern, 
metropolitan,  with  hurrying  crowds,  vehicles,  horse-cars,  hubbub,  plenty 
of  people,  rich  goods,  plate-glass  windows,  iron  fronts  often  five  or  six 
stories  high.  You  can  purchase  anything  in  St.  Louis  ....  just  as 
readily  and  cheaply  as  in  the  Atlantic  marts.19 

Even  at  that  time  St.  Louis  was  well-established,  and 
Whitman  commented  in  the  same  paragraph  about  the  re- 


16Holloway,  Whitman,  An  Interpretation  in  Narrative,  p.  297. 

17Whitman,  Complete  Writings  of  Walt  Whitman,  "Prose,"  Vol.  V,  pp. 
163-166;  Traubel,  Horace  L..   With  Walt  Whitman  in  Camden,  Vol.  II,  p.  556. 

18Barrus,  Whitman  and  Burroughs,  p.  188.  This  book  contains  a  repro- 
duction of  the  map. 

19Whitman,  Complete  Writings  of  Walt  Whitman,  "Prose,"  Vol.  I,  p.  282. 
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minders  of  old  civilization  he  saw  there.  Like  most  poets,  he 
was  deeply  affected  by  everything  around  him  and  he  avidly 
sought  all  points  of  interest  in  this  city  of  what  was  then  the 
West. 

Although  not  well  and  nearing  old  age,  he  found  time, 
he  said  in  a  note  dated  "Oct.,  Nov.,  etc.,  79",  to  spend  an 
hour  daily  in  the  St.  Louis  Mercantile  library  on  Fourth 
street,  where  he  read  the  New  York  and  Philadelphia  papers, 
doubtless  seeking  press  comments  on  his  own  writings  in 
particular.  There  he  noticed,  among  other  things,  a  photo- 
graph of  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  a  bust  of  Thomas  H.  Benton,  and  a 
large  statue  of  a  Mr.  Shaw,  St.  Louis  philanthropist.20 

Whitman  had  been  a  school  teacher  in  his  youth  and  for 
many  years  had  taken  interest  in  the  schools.  So  it  is  not 
surprising  that  he  visited  the  St.  Louis  kindergartens.  Dr. 
Richard  Maurice  Bucke,  his  first  biographer,  recorded  that 
in  St.  Louis  the  poet  was  in  the  habit  of  visiting  classrooms 
twice  a  week  and  spending  an  hour  at  a  time  among  the 
children  who  gathered  around  to  hear  him  tell  stories.21  At 
first  the  pupils  thought  him  strange,  wrote  another  biographer, 
but  soon  they  forgot  their  alarm  over  his  size  and  the  whiteness 
of  his  hair  and  grew  to  love  old  "Kris  Kringle"  or  "Father 
Christmas,"  as  they  called  him.22 

Horace  Traubel,  close  friend  of  Whitman  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  poet's  life,  has  recorded  that  on  December  29, 
1888,  Whitman  recalled  how  he  visited  the  schools  at  St. 
Louis  "years  ago"  and  narrated  to  the  children  the  quaint 
fable  of  the  cats.  The  one  cat  saw  only  squalor  everywhere 
about  him  and  the  other  found  beauty  in  the  same  places.23 

An  interesting  incident  is  told  of  how  one  Saturday 
Whitman  drifted  into  a  conversation  with  a  very  conven- 
tional schoolmarm.  She  was  unbelievably  shocked  when 
she  learned  that  she  had  been  talking  to  the  author  of  "the 
dreadful  book,"  Leaves  of  Grass.2* 


20Whitman,  Walt,  Walt  Whitman's  Diary  in  Canada.  With  Extracts  From 
Other  of  His  Diaries  and  Literary  Notebooks,  p.  56;  Barrus,  Whitman  and  Bur- 
roughs, p.  188. 

21Bucke,  Richard  M.,  Wah  Whitman,  p.  63. 

^Binns,  A  Life  of  Walt  Whitman,  p.  273. 

"Traubel,   With  Walt  Whitman  in  Camden,  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  411-412. 

24Corbett,  Elizabeth,  Walt,  pp.  275-279. 
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Although  Whitman  himself  has  amply  recorded  the 
more  salient  aspects  of  his  last  sojourn  in  St.  Louis  in  his 
literary  notebooks,  it  is  still  impossible  to  discover  his  every 
activity  in  the  city.  He  was  an  invalid  for  a  portion  of  the 
time,  but  he  probably  spent  many  happy  hours  taking  carriage 
drives,  visiting  different  parts  of  the  city — the  fair  grounds, 
the  parks,  and  the  business  and  residential  districts — and  con- 
versing with  his  brother  and  nieces.  And  then,  of  course, 
there  was  always  the  river,  the  library,  and  the  schools. 
He  spoke  of  a  winter  thaw  and  fog  in  a  later  note  to  Burroughs 
and  said  he  was  leaving  St.  Louis  on  Sunday  morning,  January 
4,  1880,  at  eight  o'clock.25  In  Specimen  Days  he  recorded 
that  he  returned  to  his  home  in  the  East  on  January  5,  "having 
travers'd,  to  and  fro  and  across  10,000  miles  and  more."26 

On  January  7,  the  Camden  Post  contained  the  following 
resume  of  his  trip: 

Walt  whitman  home  again. — After  an  absence  since  last  August 
Walt  Whitman  returned  yesterday  to  his  home  in  Camden.  .  .  .  His 
travel  has  been  mainly  devoted  to  Colorado,  Kansas  and  Missouri.  .  .  . 
His  objects  of  especial  attention  have  been  the  Rocky  Mountains,  the 
Great  Plains,  and  the  Mississippi  River,  with  their  life,  scenery  and  idio- 
syncrasies. Of  the  West  generally  he  says  not  the  half  has  been  told. 
He  is  in  love  with  Denver  City,  and  speaks  admiringly  of  Missouri  and 
Indiana.  .  .  .  After  some  pretty  rugged  experiences,  and  a  tedious  fit 
of  sickness,  he  returns  to  Camden  in  his  average  health,  and  with  strength 
and  spirits  "good  enough  to  be  mighty  thankful  for,"  as  he  expresses  it.27 

So  ended  Whitman's  last  trip  to  the  West.  It  was  some- 
thing he  was  to  remember  all  the  rest  of  his  life — something 
which  he  never  grew  tired  of  talking  about  to  his  friends.28  He 
was  in  St.  Louis  longer  than  in  any  other  western  city.  So, 
although  he  liked  Denver  more,  he  knew  the  larger  metropolis 
better,  appreciated  its  significance,  and  included  it  in  a  list 
of  his  favorite  cities.29 


26Barrus,  Whitman  and  Burroughs,  Comrades,  pp.  189-190. 

"Whitman,  Complete  Writings  of  Walt  Whitman,  "Prose,"  Vol.  I,  pp. 
283-284. 

"Bucke,  Walt  Whitman,  p.  221. 

S8Hartman,  Sadaklchi,  Conversations  with  Walt  Whitman,  pp.  22-23;  Traubel, 
With  Walt  Whitman  in  Camden,  Vol.  II,  p.  163;  Vol.  Ill,  p.  310. 

"Traubel,  With  Walt  Whitman  in  Camden,  Vol.  II,  p.  29. 
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Here  was  his  brother  Thomas  Jefferson,  here  was  the 
mighty  Mississippi,  and  here  on  the  prairies,  housed  within 
the  people  themselves,  was  the  material  for  a  new  and  greater 
literature  of  the  West,  which  Whitman  prophesied  would 
some  day  reach  fruition.  It,  like  his  own  writing,  would  be 
new — something  based  on  the  land  itself,  on  the  prairies,  the 
mountains,  the  rivers,  and  the  cities  of  the  West.30 


30Whitman,  Complete  Writings  of  Walt  Whitman,  "Prose,"  Vol.  I,  pp. 
275-277;  Silver,  Rollo  G.  "Walt  Whitman  Interviews  Himself"  in  American 
Literature,  Vol.  X  (March  1938),  pp.  85-86;  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  October 
17,  1879. 


WHITMAN 

WHITMAN,   Walt.      b.    West  Hills,   L.I.  May  31,    1812 

d.      Camden,    H.J.       March  36,    1892 

American  Poet.      His     first   volume,    n   Leaves  of  Grass"  was   first 
published  in  1855.      Recent   editions  usually   include  other   of  his 
later  works  under   the  same  title,   among  them,    n  Memories  of  Presi- 
dent Lincoln   ".      Perhaps,   his  best  poem   is    "When  Lilacs  Last   in 
the  Dooryard  Bloom fd",    or "President  Lincoln's  Burial   Hymn"  as 
Whitman  first   entitled  it. 

To  understand  whitman  and  his   relations  with  Lincoln,    one  should 
read  a  friendly  biography  of  Whitman,    such  as    "  Walt  Whitman,    a 
Study",    by  John  Burroughs.    Reprinted  in"©reat  Short  Biographies 
of   the  World",    ed.   by  B.H.Clark. (   N.Y.1938   ).        "Abraham  Lincoln 
and  Walt  Whitman,"        by  W.E.Barton,    (    Ind.    1928)    ,      gives  much 
truth  displeasing  to  lovers   of  Whitman.    It    is  a  one-sided  criti- 
cism of  Whitman  and  hardly  just   to  him,    yet  no  Lincoln  student 
should  neglect   it. 


Whitman's     vers©.   Mr®.  Morrow  calls   it  L.  •s  best     epitaph 

M.T.   L.   248 

This  duet  was  once  the  man 

Gentle,  plain,   ;|ust  and  resolute 

under  whose  cautious  hand 
Against   the  foulest  crime  in  history 

known  in  any  land  or  age 
Was     ^ved   the  Union  of  these  states. 
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Whitman  wrote  four  elegiac  poems  on  the  death  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  which  eventually  formed 
the  section  in  Leaves  of  Grass  called  "Memories  of  President  Lincoln."  The  best  known  of  the 
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Myself,"  Whitman  wrote:  "I  can  resist  anything 
better  than  my'own  diversity."  There  is  diversity 
aplenty  in  the  collection.  In  addition  to  manu- 
script and  printed  treasures  typified  by  those 
identified  above,  the  collection  contains  many 
curious  relics  and  memorabilia.  One  of  these  is 
a  walking  stick  made  from  a  calamus  root,  a  gift 
to  the  poet  from  his  friend,  the  naturalist  John 
Burroughs.  (In  the  group  of  poems  on  comrade- 
ship first  gathered  into  a  "cluster"  in  the  third  edi- 
tion of  Leaves  of  Grass  (1860-61),  the  calamus 
plant,  sweet  flag,  is  the  symbol  of  masculine 
affection.)  The  original  brass  dies  used  in  print- 
ing that  edition  are  also  in  the  collection.  In  ad- 
dition to  notebooks  and  correspondence  docu- 
menting Whitman's  visits  to  hospitals  in  wartime 
Washington,  the  collection  contains  the  battered 
but  sturdy  haversack  in  which  Whitman  carried 
presents  for  hospitalized  victims  of  the  Civil  War, 
writing  paper  for  composing  or  transcribing  their 
letters  to  parents  and  loved  ones,  and  other  items 
required  in  his  hospital  visits.  Such  personal  be- 
longings as  Whitman's  pen,  his  watch,  and  his 
spectacles,  transmitted  through  Horace  Traubel 
or  Mrs.  Davis,  are  also  in  the  collection. 

There  are  other  unexpected  delights  in  the  col- 
lection, though  not  as  curious  as  those  named 
above.  Mr.  Feinberg  has  secured  photocopies  of 
most  Whitman  manuscripts  in  public  repositories 
and  in  many  private  collections  other  than  his 
own.  As  a  consequence,  the  Library's  Whitman 
holdings  will  almost  always  now  be  first  stop  on 
the  Whitman  specialist's  itinerary.  Partly  through 
gratitude  of  scholars  whose  work  he  has  facil- 
itated by  ready  access  to  his  collection,  Mr. 
Feinberg  has  assembled  a  large  and  growing  col- 
lection of  articles  and  books  about  Whitman, 
many  of  which  had  to  be  searched  out  and  ac- 
quired with  difficulty.  His  generosity  toward 
libraries  and  museums  has  been  no  less  notable 
than  that  toward  individual  scholars.  As  a  result, 
his  own  personal  correspondence  documents  the 
preparation  and  circulation  of  major  Whitman 
exhibits  drawn  from  the  collection.  Mr.  Feinberg 
has  also  been  a  guiding  spirit  behind  the  quarterly 
Walt  Whitman  Review;  his  collection  contains 
manuscript  material  and  correspondence  docu- 
menting each  separate  issue  of  the  periodical. 
For  some  of  the  major  works  of  20th-century 
scholarship,  such  as  James  E.  Miller's  Critical 
Guide  to  Leaves  of  Grass  or  Fredson  Bowers' 


study  of  the  1860-61  edition,  the  collection  con- 
tains the  original  manuscripts.  The  same  is  true 
of  very  early  critical  and  biographical  works.  The 
collection  even  has  plate  proofs  of  the  1902 
Camden  edition  of  Whitman's  writings.  Speaking 
of  plate  proofs,  there  is  a  line  of  canned  vege- 
tables bearing  Whitman's  name.  The  collection 
has  representative  samples  of  labels. 

Although  a  collector's  interest  may  lead  him 
ever  toward  the  curious  and  esoteric  as  well  as 
the  central  and  inevitable,  the  heart  of  the  collec- 
tion is  the  more  than  1,000  letters  of  Whitman 
(out  of  approximately  2,800  known  to  exist) ,  ap- 
proximately 2,000  letters  to  Whitman,  and  more 
than  1,000  manuscripts,  ranging  from  an  anno- 
tated clipping  to  a  commonplace  book  of  several 
hundred  pages.  In  addition  to  manuscript  and 
printed  materials,  the  collection  has  an  extremely 
large  group  of  Whitman  photographs  and  other 
pictorial  material.  There  is  no  important  phase 
of  Whitman's  life  and  work  which  is  not  docu- 
mented, and  usually  documented  bountifully,  in 
the  Whitman  Collection  of  Charles  E.  Feinberg. 

To  commemorate  the  acquis' tion  of  the  Fein- 
berg Collection,  the  Library  of  Congress  prepared 
a  major  exhibit  of  more  than  200  items  drawn 
entirely  from  the  collection.22  Entitled  "Walt 
Whitman:  The  Man  and  the  Poet,"  the  exhibit 
opened  in  May  1969,  150th  anniversary  of  the 
poet's  birth  (May  31,  1819),  and  remained  in 
place  in  the  Library's  Great  Hall  throughout  the 
sesquicentennial  year.  Many  of  the  items  referred 
to  above  were  included  in  the  exhibit,  in  which 
eight  cases  were  devoted  to  Whitman's  life  and 
eight  to  his  work. 

The  cases  depicting  Whitman's  life  began, 
inevitably,  with  New  York,  the  Long  Island  and 
Brooklyn  scenes  of  his  boyhood  and  early  man- 
hood and  Manhattan,  Broadway,  and  its  theater, 
his  later  delights.  One  case  was  devoted  to  Whit- 
man's family,  a  network  of  affectionate  relation- 
ships and  responsibilities,  which  Whitman  never 
neglected.  Another,  to  his  friends,  both  the  grand 
and  the  simple,  the  Washington  streetcar  con- 
ductor Peter  Doyle  and  numerous  Civil  War  sol- 
diers among  the  latter.  Three  cases  were  devoted 
to  the  related  themes  of  Whitman  in  Wash- 
ington, Whitman  and  the  Civil  War,  and  Whit- 
man and  Lincoln.  They  included  several  hospital 
notebooks,  the  original  manuscript  of  "O  Cap- 
tain! My  Captain!"  and  Whitman's  reading  book 
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for  the  lecture  on  Lincoln  which  he  delivered 
almost  annually  in  the  1880's.  Whitman's  persist- 
ent impulse  to  tell  the  story  of  his  own  life  in  his 
own  person  or  through  a  friend  was  illustrated 
in  another  case,  which  contained  also  the  manu- 
script of  the  autobiographical  Specimen  Days. 
There  was  finally  a  case  devoted  to  Whitman's 
last  years  in  Camden,  in  which  approaching 
death  was  frequently  the  burden  of  the  poet's 
concerns.  Manuscripts  of  poems  on  death,  such 
as  "Whispers  of  Heavenly  Death,"  and  the  poet's 
various  designs  of  the  family  vault  at  Harleigh 
Cemetery  outside  Camden  were  offset  by  other 
materials  demonstrating  the  affection  and  grow- 
ing recognition  enjoyed  by  Whitman  late  in  life. 

The  cases  devoted  to  Whitman's  work — less 
poignant,  more  triumphant — began  with  Leaves 
of  Grass  ( 1855)  and  its  antecedents,  featuring  the 
only  known  manuscript  page,  several  versions  of 
the  first  edition,  and  the  Emerson  letter  which  it 
inspired.  One  group  of  manuscripts  documented 
various  efforts  to  "suppress"  Leaves  of  Grass  and 
its  author,  sometimes  with  momentary  success. 
The  extent  to  which  the  ailing  poet  remained  to 
the  end  in  complete  charge  of  the  character  and 
nature  of  his  publications  was  illustrated  in  ma- 
terials related  to  the  so-called  "Deathbed  Edi- 
tion" of  Leaves  of  Grass.  Numerous  manuscripts 
and  proofs  indicated  the  poet's  relationship  to 
American  writers  of  his  time  and  to  world  litera- 
ture past  and  present.  His  fascination  with  the 
figure  of  Columbus  and  with  the  idea  of  passage 
westward  to  a  new  world  was  demonstrated  in 
materials  relating  to  Passage  to  India.  A  prose 
work  featured  was  Democratic  Vistas,  Whitman's 
searching  examination  of  democratic  institutions 
and  his  chastened  but  firm  statement  of  faith  in 
the  democratic  ideal.  Finally,  in  one  large  case 
were  exhibited  a  number  of  first  editions  of  Whit- 
man's writings  not  otherwise  represented,  each 
one  accompanied  by  the  manuscript  of  a  poem 
which  made  its  first  appearance  in  the  respective 
publication.  This  particular  case  was  surmounted 
by  an  advertising  poster  concerning  his  work 
which  Whitman  devised  in  the  1880's,  for,  from 
first  to  last,  in  prose  and  verse,  he  always  knew 
how  to  celebrate  himself  and  sing  himself. 

There  are  many  ways  to  measure  the  extent  to 
which  the  Feinberg  Collection  complements 
other  resources  of  the  Library  of  Congress  for 
the  study  of  Walt  Whitman.  The  Library's  Walt 


Whitman:  A  Catalog  (Washington,  1955)  listed 
five  copies  of  the  1855  Leaves  of  Grass.  The  nine 
additional  Feinberg  "firsts"  bring  the  Library's 
total  holdings  to  14  such  treasures,  in  various 
states,  providing  support  for  in-depth  biblio- 
graphical studies  by  advanced  scholars.  Likewise, 
in  sheer  numbers  of  letters  written  by  and  to 
Whitman,  the  Feinberg  Collection  has  added 
thousands  where  there  were  hundreds.  By  way 
of  example,  the  final  volume  (vol.  5)  of  Edwin 
H.  Miller's  edition  of  Whitman's  correspondence 
(New  York,  1969)  includes  550  letters  by  Whit- 
man. Of  these,  the  text  for  more  than  100  letters 
is  based  on  manuscripts  in  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress exclusive  of  the  Feinberg  Collection.  The 
text  for  more  than  300  additional  letters  is  based 
on  Feinberg  manuscripts.  Altogether,  approxi- 
mately 75  percent  of  the  letters  printed  are  based 
on  manuscripts  now  in  the  collections  of  the 
Library  of  Congress.  Although  the  proportion 
might  not  be  quite  so  dramatic  in  earlier  volumes 
of  the  correspondence,  all  statistical  measures  are 
impressive. 

Perhaps  the  congruity  between  the  "old"  and 
the  "new"  collections  of  Whitman  materials  is 
indicated  more  memorably  in  the  following 
instance.  In  November  1856,  his  earliest  con- 
venient opportunity,  Henry  David  Thoreau  made 
a  trip  to  Brooklyn  to  meet  Whitman.  Thoreau, 
whose  classic  Walden  had  been  published  in  1 854, 
just  one  year  earlier  than  Leaves  of  Grass,  had 
been  much  impressed  by  Whitman's  poetry  and, 
like  the  hero  of  J.  D.  Salinger's  Catcher  in  the 
Rye,  had  wished  to  meet  its  author.  The  meeting 
was  guarded,  as  might  have  been  expected,  since 
Thoreau  was  customarily  taciturn  in  the  presence 
of  strangers.  A.  Bronson  Alcott,  who  had  ar- 
ranged the  meeting,  was  somewhat  disappointed 
that  it  had  been  no  more  openly  dramatic,  and 
even  Whitman,  in  years  to  come,  would  remem- 
ber chiefly  his  disagreement  with  Thoreau  on 
the  merit  of  humanity  in  the  mass.  Thoreau's 
journals  and  letters  following  the  visit,  however, 
indicate  how  fully  the  meeting  lived  up  to  his 
expectations.  "That  Walt  Whitman,  of  whom  I 
wrote  to  you,"  Thoreau  wrote  the  following 
month  to  his  friend  H.  G.  O.  Blake,  "is  the  most 
interesting  fact  to  me  at  present.  I  have  just  read 
his  2nd  edition  (which  he  gave  me)  and  it  has 
done  me  more  good  than  any  reading  for  a  long 
time."  23 
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/our  anrf  one  o/  i/ie  mos£  familiar  poems  in  the  English  language  is  "O  Captain!  My  Captain!' 
shown  here  in  an  early  draft. 
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Visit  Walt  Whitman's  farmhouse  home 


Diane  Ackerman  is  herself  a  prizewinning  poet,  whom  we  have  asked  to  look 
at  and  write  about  historic  American  sites.  She  says  of  Walt  Whitman,  "He 
helps  me  understand  a  little  better  what  my  creative  address  is. " 


^AMERICA  HAD  MANY 

^E&  poets   before 

MK&  Walt    Whit- 

/y   ^Ha.  man.  hut  there 

A_|^HMk         Americanpoet 

^^^^^^^^Bj^^      before  he  held 
^B^  J[|L  the  country  in 

^^^^  ^^^^™  the  embrace  of 

his  imagination,  named  its  wonders  like 
a  latter-day  Adam,  proclaimed  its  com- 
mon men  and  women  to  have  lives  of 
sparkling  beauty,  blessed  it  as  good  and 
then  revealed  it  to  itsel  f  in  all  its  bustl  ing, 
fidgeting,  trailblazing,  melting-pot  pan- 
orama. Whitman's  portrait  of  America 
is  sense-luscious  and  unnervingly  com- 
plex, but  he  also  saw  it  as  one  fabric 
where  "a  great  personal  deed  has  room." 

America  was  so  much 
this  poet's  home  that  we 
are  surprised,  almost,  that 
he  lived  in  a  house  any- 
where— that  a  house  con- 
'  tained  him.  One  that  did 
stands  on  a  quiet  street  in 
Huntington,  Long  Island, 
like  an  oasis  tucked  into  the 
desert  of  suburban  sprawl . 
This  house  that  outside 
wears  the  twisted  wood  of 
trees  inside  breathes  with 
sunlight  and  the  colors  of 
the  nearby  ocean.  The  orig- 
inal 1 2-over-8-pane  hand- 
blown  windows  are  deli- 
cately flawed  and  lensl  ike . 
Look  through  them,  into 
the  soul  of  the  house,  and 
all  is  blackness.  There  is 
no  Whitman  anywhere — 
not  the  fresh  lonely  boy 
who  collected  gull  eggs 
by  the  shore,  not  the  free-  lnvPTlt  the 
thinking  hothead  who  held 
dozens  of  jobs  as  teacher,  ir 
printer  and  reporter,  and  Sell  yOU  Want 
not  the  omnivorous  read- 


Walt  Whitman,  1819-92 

His  message: 
Y)ucan 
change  your  fate, 


erand  poet,  drenched  with  passion.  But 
look  out  through  the  same  windows ,  and 
the  world  quivers  into  focus,  becomes  a 
pageant  of  color,  vitality  and  detail.  It's 
much  easier  to  look  out  of  this  house 
than  into  it;  we  know  so  little  about  the 
man  but  so  much  about  the  vision. 

Because  there  was  a  new  breed  of 
American  surfacing  in  the  fast  waters  of 
the  19th  century,  Whitman  translated 
the  revved-up  mosaic  of  the  daily  news- 
paper into  a  radically  new  poetry  full  of 
street  talk  and  everyday  events.  It  was  a 
poetry  written  in  a  breathless,  ecstatic 
style  through  which  flows  the  electric 
of  his  vast  athletic  vision,  a  poetry  that 
celebrates  the  human  body  in  frank  sex- 
ual detail,  a  poetry  that  speaks  of  all 
sorts  of  gorgeous  untraditional  things 
-  like  astronomy,  carpentry, 
a  opera,  census  reports — the 
'b  whole  big  buzzing  confu- 
gsion  of  life. 

Whitman  was  the  first 
American  poet  that  the  uni- 
verse didn't  scare.  He  took 
it  literally — as  one  verse — 
and  wanted  to  touch  and 
be  touched  by  it  and  to 
leave  his  mark  on  all  of  it. 
He  believed  a  poet's  duty 
was  to  change  people's 
lives  by  teaching  them  how 
to  see,  by  throwing  a  buck- 
etful of  light  onto  the  com- 
monest things.  And  he 
believed  that  perfecting  his 
own  life  was  essential  to 
perfecting  his  art.  Leaves 
of  Grass  is  a  journey  of 
self-discovery  whose  mes- 
sage is  that  you  can  change 
your  fate  and  invent  the 
self  you  want. 

The  central  event  of 
Whitman's  life  was  the 
Civil  War.  He  would  visit 
hospitals,  migrating  from 


ericas 


Poet 


bed  to  bed,  writing  letters  for  young 
soldiers  or  giving  them  spoonfuls  of 
stewed  fruit  or  jam.  But  most  of  all  he 
brought  his  extraordinary  presence:  a 
large,  magnetic  man  charged  with  ener- 
gy and  white-bearded  as  an  Old  Testa- 
ment God.  This  is  where — through  these 
adolescent  boys — he  really  got  to  know 
the  America  that  figured  in  his  poems. 

Whitman  really  only  wrote  one  poem, 
although  he  added  to  it  lifelong.  He 
began  with  a  microscopic  eye  focused 
on  the  beauty  of  the  lowliest  miracle, 
say  a  leaf  of  grass,  then  stretched  his 
mental  eye  out  to  the  beauty  of  the 
farthest  nebulae.  He  taught  his  contem- 
poraries that  way  of  beholding  Nature 
which  is  itself  a  form  of  prayer. 

Whitman  electrified  the  country's  no- 
tion of  its  humdrum  self.  Since  his  death , 
schoolchildren  have  been  given  Leaves 
of  Grass  to  read  as  a  sacred  American 
text  about  the  perfectibility  of  people, 
the  holiness  of  the  human  body,  the 
privilege  of  democracy,  the  need  to  dis- 
cover the  world  anew  by  living  in  a 
state  of  rampant  amazement.  As  he  re- 
minds us,  "A  mouse  is  miracle  enough 
to  stagger  sextillions  of  infidels."  His 
vision  of  America  is  still  the  one  taught 
in  schools,  the  one  we  cherish  as  the 
great  opera  of  the  common  man.       (is] 


WhenfouGo 


The  Walt  Whitman  House,  a  New 
York  State  historic  site,  is  situated 
at  246  Old  Walt  Whitman  Road, 
Huntington  Station,  N.Y.  11746.  It  is 
open  year-round,  on  Wednesdays 
through  Fridays  from  1  p.m.  to  4  p.m. 
and  on  weekends  from  10  a.m.  to 
4  p.m.  The  house  is  also  open 
Memorial  Day,  Independence  Day  and 
Labor  Day  but  closed  New  Year's  Day, 
Easter,  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas. 
For  guided  tours,  including  school 
tours,  phone  1516)  427-5240  for 
an  appointment.  Admission  is  free. 


BY     DIANE     ACKERMAN 
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Song  of  Himself 

A  life  of  Walt  Whitman,  who  soaked  up  the  culture  all  around  him  and  turned  it  into  art. 


WALT  WHITMAN'S  AMERICA 

A  Cultural  Biography. 
By  David  S.  Reynolds. 
Illustrated.  671  pp.  New  York:  Alfred  A.  Knopf.  $35 


By  Alfred  Kazin 


IE  author  of  "Beneath  the  American  Renais- 
sance" has  written -a  remarkably  informative 


!     I      SE 

I  I  biography  that  could  have  been  called  "Beneath 
L  I  Walt  Whitman  and  All  Around  Him  Too."  David 
S.  Reynolds  is  quite  a  historical  excavator.  1  was  fasci- 
nated to  learn  from  "Walt  Whitman's  America"  that 
Lincoln  so  much  admired  the  extravagant  acting  style 
of  John  Wilkes  Booth  that  he  invited  him  to  the  White 
House  (Booth  declined  the  invitation),  that  Whitman's 
great  friend  Pete  Doyle  was  in  the  audience  the  night 
Lincoln  was  murdered,  that  during  the  war  there,  were 
some  40  hospitals  in  Washington  for  wounded  soldiers. 

Mr.  Reynolds  has  certainly  excavated  a  great  deal: 
of  the  period,  demonstrating  how  Whitman  —  a  man 
"immersed  in  his  times"  —  gathered  "images  from 
virtually  every  cultural  arena  . .  .'transforming  them 
through  his  powerful  personality  into  art,"  and  I  am 
grateful.  Only  after  I  marked  on  page  after  page  things 
about  Whitman  (1819-92)  and  his  America  I  never  knew 
before  did  it  flash  on  me  that  there  is  not  a  word  of  per- 
sonal affection  in  the  book  for  Whitman's  poetry,  not  a 
hint  of  how  Whitman's  gift  for  love  and  boundless  affir- 
mation moved  and  charged  up  readers  all  over  the 
world. 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  in  his  famous  letter  of  July 
21,  1855,  thanking  Whitman  for  a  copy  of  the  first  edi- 
tion of  "Leaves  of  Grass,"  said,  "It  has  the  best  mer- 
its, namely,  of  fortifying  and  encouraging."  At  the  out- 
set of  what  Mr.  Reynolds  calls  the  "Whitman  myth" 
(Whitman  began  it  and  never  ceased  promoting  it) 
there  were  many  delirious  biographical  portraits  of 
Whitman  as  a  cosmic,  almost  divine  figure.  Whitman 
re-emerged  in  our  century  as  more  than  a  restored 
19th-century  genius  like  Melville  or  Dickinson.  He  was 
considered  a  unique  spiritual  solvent  against  the  end- 
less disturbance  that  Ezra  Pound  gave  up  on  in  his 
"half  savage  country."  The  most  interesting  poets 
all  over  the  world,  but  especially  in  France  and 
Latin  America,  ecstatically  responded  to  Whit- 
man as  our  one  universal  poet,  the  redeemer 
of  everything  that  disappointed  them  in  what 
another  foreigner,  George  Santayana,  called 
"the  greatest  of  opportunities,  the  worst  of 
influence." 

In  the  prissy  days  of  the  New  Criticism, 
when  T.  S.   Eliot  dominated  every 
English  department,  Eliot's  dis- 
approval of  Whitman  was  as 
much  political  as  it  was  liter- 
ary. When  the  poet  and  critic 
Randall  Jarrell  published  his 
wonderful  essay   in   homage, 
"Walt  Whitman:  He  Had  His 
Nerve,"  Jarrell  had  his  nerve 
too,   for  i  he   was   consciously 
defying    his    old    reactionary 
teachers    and    friends    in    the 
South.  But  the  many  (mostly  acade- 
mic) biographers  of  Whitman,  from  Newton  Arvin  to 
Justin  Kaplan,  have  all  been  liberals  (some  farther  left 
than  that).  And  it  is  this  old-fashioned  political  adher- 
ence to  Whitman  —  not  to  Whitman's  poetry  as  such  — 
among  our  academic  intellectuals  that  is  the  real  pas- 
sion behind  "Walt  Whitman's  America." 

Mr.  Reynolds,  for  all  his  eager  documentation  of 
Whitman  in  toto  (from  his  birth  to  his  autopsy)  is  cold 
on  Whitman  after  the  Civil  War.  He  plainly  thinks  that 
in  the  age  of  corporate  capitalism,  Whitman  the  once- 
shocking  sexual  and  political  rebel  (now  the  "Good 
Gray  Poet,"  permitting  cuts  in  his  heavily  sexual  poet- 
ry and  eager  for  a  handout  from  every  millionaire  in 
the  Gilded  Age)  had  definitely  sold  out. 

Alfred  Kazin's  literary  memoir  "Writing  Was  Every- 
thing" will  be  published  in  September. 


MARK  SUMMERS 


Just  how  much  of  a  political  rebel  was  the  Whitman 
who  in  the  first,  lean,  1855  edition  of  "Leaves  of  Grass" 
sang  in  a  swirl  of  sex  and  p;  riotic  fervor  that  Ameri- 
ca was  his  counterpart,  his  other  self,  the  genius  loci 
that  had  made  him  possible?  I  think  the  rebelliousness, 
the  extraordinary  suggestiveness  that  opens  every- 
thing up  in  "Song  of  Myself"  was  essentially  sexual.  Mr. 
Reynolds  believes  that  the  basic  impulse  behind 
"Leaves  of  Grass"  in  genera!  was  Whitman's  despair 
in  the  1850's.  The  country  was  being  torn  apart  in  the 
contention  over  slavery,  and  Whitman,  giving  up  on  a 
political  solution,  came  to  think  that  his  book  could 
bring  North  and  South  together. 

Whitman  disapproved  of  the  abolitionists  as  dis- 
turbers of  the  peace,  was  fond  of  the  South,  was  against 
slavery  but  barely  tolerant  of  blacks  (and  often  not 
even  that).  He  also  favored  the  annexation  of  Cuba. 
After  the  war  he  supported  the  regressive  Andrew 
Johnson.  Mr.  Reynolds  shows  in  striking  detail  how 
ordinary  and  orthodox  Whitman  could  be,  how  respon- 
sive to  every  cultural  current  of  his  time,  no  matter  how 
erratic  and  sky-high  its  self-delusions. 

No  American  writer  ever  felt  less  alienated  from 
his  country,  his  family,  his  beginnings.  He  was  equally 
at  home  in  the  rural  Long  Island  of  his  childhood,  the 
primitive  Brooklyn  to  which  his  forever  failing  father 
moved  the  family  and  from  which  he  moved  them  back 
to  Long  Island,  the  "Mannahatta"  where  he  was 
printer,  editor,  literary  hack,  bohemian  and,  to 
judge  by  his  public  persona,  everybody's  pal. 
In  his  old  age  Whitman  said  to  Horace 
Traubel  (his  Boswell  and  a  convinced  Social- 
ist), "Be  radical,  be  radical,  be  radical  —  be 
not  too  damned  radical."  In  the  Brooklyn 
Democratic'  machine  that  he  enthusiasti- 
cally served  as  a  young  ward  heeler,  he 
sided  with  the  "Barnburners,"  the  more 
radical  faction.  This  political  anger  seems 
to  have  diminished  as  he  caught  sight  of 
his  future  as  the  Great  American  Poet. 
In    the    heyday    of    Utopian    socialism 
before  the  Civil  War,  Whitman  said  he 
was  a  Socialist  only  "intrinsically,  in  my 
meanings."  Whatever  such  "meanings" 
signified  to  him,  they  soon  yielded  to  the 
all-embracing  individualism  that  hits  us 
.    from  the  outset  of  "Song  of  Myself":  "And 
what  I  assume  you  shall  assume."  Mr. 
Reynolds    finds    an    "almost    totalitarian 
stance"  in  this,  "so  powerful  was  his  belief  in 
the  possibilities  of  cultural  democracy." 

WHY  "totalitarian"  and  what  is  "almost 
totalitarian"?  We  are  involved  here  in  the 
assertiveness  in  every  realm  of  this  "I," 
so   affirmative   and   celebratory  of   the 
released  self  that  Whitman  shared  with  Emerson  and 
Thoreau,  an  assertiveness  that  is  the  glory  of  Amer- 
ican writing  before  America  became  what  it  is  today. 
I  am  charmed  by  Mr.  Reynolds's  original  proposition 
that  Whitman  saw  his  book  as  a  healing  of  an  Amer- 
ica in  the  mid-1850's  torn  over  slavery  and  headed  for 
civil  war.  As  Randall  Jarrell  said,  Whitman  certain- 
ly "had  his  nerve."  Whitman  was  capable  of  believ- 
ing everything  and  anything  about  the  extent  and  use 
of  his  poetry,  so  intense  was  his  thirst  for 
fame  and  so  positively,  as  this  book  most 
usefully  shows,  did  he  incorporate  and 
v',V  ,<v"..  represent  in  his  poetry  everything  that 

V. *>':'••  just  fell  on  him  in  the  America  of  his 

':'.'.>'''•..''  time. 

|;;    .  But  what  was  it  that  got  him  to  write: 

:'•'.'  '  I  am  satisfied. ...  I  see,  dance,  laugh,  sing; 

As  God  comes  a  loving  bedfellow  and 

sleeps  at  my  side  all 

night  and  close  on  the  peep  of  the  day, 
And  leaves  for  me  baskets  covered  with 

white  towels  bulging 

the  house  with  their  plenty, 
Shall  I  postpone  my  acceptation  and 

realization  and  scream 

at  my  eyes, 

Continued  on  page  25 
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Song  of  Himself 

Continued  from  page  3 

That  they  turn  from  gazing 
after  and  down  the  road, 
*  And  forthwith  cipher  and 
show  me  to  a  cent, 
Exactly    the    contents    of 
one,  and  exactly  the 
contents  of  two, 
and  which  is  ahead? 
This  most  sloppy  and  itinerant 
literary  hack  did,  after  all,  come 
from  a  family  in  which  four  of 
the  eight  surviving  children  had 
afflictions  ranging  from  alcohol- 
ism to  insanity  to  mental  retar- 
dation. He  himself  had  failed  at 
schoolteaching,    failed   at    busi- 
ness, had  been  fired  from  seem- 
ingly every  editorship  in  Man- 
hattan. (After  he  was  fired  from 
The  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle,  the 
management  of  that  paper  said 
of  him,  "He  is  too  indolent  to  kick 
a  musketo.") 

OF  course,  "what  it  was" 
I  that  got  him  to' write 
'  such  lines  was  sexual 
ecstasy,  and  the  peace 
that  in  its  fulfillment  transcends 
the  endless  calculation  about 
money  that  makes  up  so  much  of 
life  in  America.  In  coupling  the 
sexual  with  the  spiritual  (in  fu- 
ture editions  God  was  replaced 
by  a  "hugging  and  loving  bedfel- 
low" —  less  blasphemous!) 
Whitman  was  proclaiming  a  sa- 
credness  in  and  through  all  exist- 
ence that  was  to  vanish  from 
American  writing  long  before 
Yanks  and  Rebs  lay  together  in 
death. 

But  Whitman  never  stopped 
believing  in  what  he  called  "com- 
radely love."  The  best  thing  in 
"Walt  Whitman's  America"  (and 
about,  time,  too)  is  Mr.  Reyn- 
olds's' historical  exposition  of 
how  acceptable  the  "eroticized 
language  of  same-sex  affection" 
was  up  to  the  1890's.  Only  then 
was  the  word  "homosexual"  in- 
troduced in  English.  (The  New 
York.  Times,  Mr.  Reynolds  says, 
did  not  begin  to  use  the  word 
until  1926.)  In  Whitman's  time, 
and  by  no  means  only  in  his 
working-class  circles,  wide- 
spread and  unremarked  same- 
sex  affection  (however  it  ended 
privately)  differed  from  the  ex- 
clusive    emphasis     in"   today's 


COURTESY  GAY  WILSON  ALLEN 

Walt  Whitman,  early  1840's. 

terms  on  genital  sex.  It  was  not 
his  poem  cycle  "Calamus"  that 
got  "Leaves  of  Grass"  banned  in 
Boston,  but  the  heterosexual 
"Children  of  Adam."  Though 
Whitman's  inclinations  are  so 
well  established  that  everyone 
assumes  he  was  just  shooting  the 
breeze  when  he  boasted  of  af- 
fairs with  women,  Mr.  Reynolds 
has  of  course  uncovered  —  and 
this  from  the  lady  herself  —  sug- 
gestive evidence  of  a  night  with  a 
woman. 

But  who  cares?  The  important 
thing  about  Whitman's  sexuality 
was  his  affirmation  of  sex  as  the 
basic  life  force  and  the  effect 
this  had  on  his  living,  breathing, 
propulsive  style.  So  many  words 
have  been  written  in  homage  to 
Whitman's  ability  to  make  and 
keep  us  happy.  But  no  one  has 
yet  said  it  better  than  Emerson, 
who  —  when  Whitman  refused  to 
remove  his  sexual  poems  from 
later  editions  of  "Leaves  of 
Grass"  —  turned  his  back  on  the 
poet.  But  in  his  letter  of  1855 
Emerson  had  said:  "I  am  not 
blind  to  the  worth  of  the  wonder- 
ful gift  of  'Leaves  of  Grass.'  I 
find  it  the  most  extraordinary 
piece  of  wit  and  wisdom  that 
America  has  yet  contributed.  I 
am  very  happy  in  reading  it,  as 
great  power  makes  us  happy. . . . 
The  solid  sense  of  the  book  is  a 
sober  certainty."  D 


Authors'  Queries 


For  a  book  on  the  history  and 
influence  of  children's  libraries 
(usually  a  room  in  a  larger  li- 
brary) in  the  United  States,  I 
would  appreciate  hearing  from 
|  anyone  with  information  or  anec- 
dotes concerning  the  establish- 
ment, the  operation,  the  funding 
and  the  benefits  of  children's  li- 
braries. 

Paul  J.  Schafer 

School  of  Education 

St.  Bonaventure  University 

St.  Bonaventure,  N.Y.  14778 


For  a  book  about  the  compos- 
er and  violist  Rebecca  Clarke 
(Friskin),  I  would  appreciate 
any  materials  or  personal  recol- 
lections. Clarke  (1886-1979)  was 
born  in  Harrow,  England,  -but 
lived  and  worked  as  a  musician 
in  the  United  States  from  1916  to 
1923  and  again  from  1939  to  her 
death;  she  married  James  Fris- 
kin, a  pianist,  in  1944. 

Liane  R.  Curtis 

20  Marie  Avenue 

Cambridge,  Mass.  02139 


First  Person 


By  Drew  Bratcher 


Mr.  Lincoln  and  Me 


Chaperoning  66  kids  to  Washington  is  hard.  Then  I  tried  to  get 
them  to  love  one  monument  as  much  as  I  did. 


t  had  been  a  long  day  of  herding  eighth- 
graders  in  and  out  of  museums.  Navi- 
gating the  District  is  taxing  enough  for 
a  tourist,  but  66  middle-schoolers  can 
make  it  a  headache. 
I  had  returned  to  my  alma  mater,  Davidson 

Academy  in  Nashville,  to  teach  English  and 

had  volunteered  to  help  chaperone  the  class 

trip  to  Washington. 
At  the  same  age,  I'd  taken  the  trip  myself. 

Knowing  how  forgettable  the  DC  sights  had 

been  to  me  then — food  and  girls  were  more 

memorable — I  set  out  to  prepare  my  three 

classes  to  appreciate  the  Lincoln  Memorial. 
I  like  that  monument  because  it's  about 

dreaming.  There,  in  1963,  Martin  Luther 

King  dreamed  out  loud,  reinterpreting  the 

vision  of  freedom  set  in  motion  by  Abraham 

Lincoln.  To  visit  the  Lincoln  Memorial  is  to  visit  the  conver- 
gence of  those  dreams,  to  add  to  it  your  own. 

IN  THE  WEEKS  leading  up  to  the  trip,  I  had  my  classes  memo- 
rize the  first  stanza  of  "O  Captain!  My  Captain!,"  Walt  Whit- 
man's elegy  about  Lincoln. 

0  Captain!  my  Captain!  our  fearful  trip  is  done;  /  The  ship 
has  weather  'd  every  rack,  the  prize  we  sought  is  won  .... 

Whitman's  captain  is  Lincoln.  The  trip  is  the  Civil  War.  The 
ship,  the  Union.  The  prize,  a  united  country. 

In  the  wake  of  Lincoln's  assassination,  Whitman  pictured 
the  president  as  a  hero  whose  blood  is  spilled  at  the  victory 
banquet,  as  a  Moses  who  perishes  at  the  gates  of  the  promised 
land  to  which  he'd  led  his  people. 

1  told  the  kids  I  would  grade  their  recitation  from  the  poem 
as  a  test  and  then  have  them  recite  it  as  a  group  in  the  memo- 
rial. More  than  the  chance  to  raise  their  averages,  I  wanted  to 
give  them  the  memory  I'd  never  had. 

IN  CLASS,  MOST  recited  the  poem  with  flair.  Whether  the  reci- 
tation was  exuberant  or  solemn,  I  could  tell  the  words  had 
taken  root.  But  time  has  a  way  of  robbing  even  fertile  soil  of 
its  seeds. 
When  our  bus  pulled  up  at  the  Lincoln  Memorial  one  night 
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a  week  later,  I  saw  in  the  seats  behind  me 
rows  of  snoozing  students  drained  from 
the  Holocaust  Museum,  knocked  out  by 
pizza  and  Chinese  food  from  Union  Sta- 
tion. Deafening  beats  escaped  from  their 
iPods. 

I  contemplated  letting  the  moment  pass.  But  after  the  bus's 
tour  guide  finished  his  litany  of  facts,  I  reached  for  the  micro- 
phone and  asked  the  students  if  they'd  do  a  run-through  of 
the  poem  with  me. 

Silence. 

If  it  had  been  lighter  in  die  bus,  the  lads  would  have  seen  my 
cheeks  redden — the  kind  of  embarrassment  that  comes  when 
a  high-five  is  left  hanging. 

I  asked  a  little  louder.  This  time,  a  few  headphones  fell. 

I  started  reciting  to  an  audience  of  blank  faces,  but  as  we 
moved  down  the  rhythmic  lines — The  port  is  near,  the  bells  I 
hear,  the  people  all  exulting — more  voices  joined  in.  By  the 
time  we  reached  the  stanza's  tragic  end — But  O  heart!  heart! 
heart!  /  O  the  bleeding  drops  of  red,  /  Where  on  the  deck  my 
captain  lies,  /Fallen  cold  and  dead — the  bus  was  awake  with 
fists  and  shouts. 

Later,  we  ascended  the  marble  steps  where  Dr.  King  had 
spoken.  There,  in  the  open  space  to  the  left  of  Lincoln,  in  the 
midst  of  the  touring  masses,  as  our  words  ricocheted  off  the 
marble  walls,  66  eighdi-graders  got  their  memory. 

I  know  I  got  mine.  Vvi 
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